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weeing seemed to be a peculiar gift bestowed
upon t^em by nature/' For a long period the
Flemings practically controlled the woollen and
worsted industries of England, and penetrated
into Scotland, where the Scottish monarchs
afforded them protection, and they proved useful
in improving the domestic manufactures of the
country. " All the nations of the world/'
wrote Matthew of Westminster, " are kept
warm by the wool of England, made into cloth
by the men of Flanders/'

London, the heart of the nation, the centre
of commercial activity, reflected, and in a
manner influenced, the country's industrial ex-
pansion. Its position as the chief trading port
of the kingdom, its prominence as the seat of
political government, and its civic authority
and magnificence combined to make it famous.
Fitz-Stephen, a monk of Canterbury, of the
time of Henry II., was provoked to raptures
by the glories of the city. He tells us that the
citizens of London were distinguished above
all others in England for the elegance of their
manners and dress, and the magnificence of
their tables. Among the commodities brought
by sea to London he enumerates a various and
valuable list: " Gold, spices, frankincense from
Arabia; precious stones from Egypt; purple
cloths from India; palm-oil from Bagdad;
furs and ermines from Norway and Russia;
arms from Scythia; and wines from France/'
London had a population of from 30,000 to
40,000, and contained about 140 churches.

Trade was the accepted mark of prosperity in
all parts of the kingdom. Cities and towns